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records are of the most highly approved kind and a great comfort to 
our surviving relatives. 

When one of our neighbors, who is an innocent young thing, has 
a round-cheeked, hearty baby who sleeps all night and most of the 
day, spending his spare time in laughing at his pink toes and fingers, 
we find that the mother comes from the city, and is densely ignorant 
of germ theories and clinical records,, and does only the things her 
mother told her to, namely, keep the baby warm and dry and full, 
and that she does n't at all realize the great responsibility of bringing 
up her child, but actually finds him a great source of amusement and 
is quite ready to laugh when he does. 

The smallest towns are building hospitals where chief surgeons 
and stiffly starched head nurses strike terror to our souls, making ug 
wish mightily we could be allowed to die in our own beds and not be 
interesting subjects for medical research, nor have to endure town 
noises, dust, and food; but this is an age of progress, and such primi- 
tive nursing as Miss Dock describes is not to be tolerated when it is 
possible for us to pay for the blaze of medical glory arising from the 
modern hospital. 



PRACTICAL RESULTS OF STATE REGISTRATION 
FOR NURSES IN MARYLAND 

By SARA E. PARSONS, R.N. 

Superintendent of the School for Nurses, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, 

Baltimore, Md. 

The act requiring the registration of trained nurses in Maryland 
and fixing a basis for such registration was passed March 25, 1904. 
It is too early to determine definitely the effects of the law, or to 
speak authoritatively upon its influence. That there has been a 
general effect in the way of an attempt to raise the educational 
standard in schools for nurses is, however, evident. 

Some so-called schools have gone out of existence, while others 
have reorganized so as to come up to the required standard. Different 
schools have affiliated, and one hospital has opened wards for medical, 
surgical and obstetrical cases in order that its pupil nurses may get' 
the general training requisite to registration. 

About five hundred nurses have registered, and over three hundred 
of these have joined the state society. 

The most striking result of the registration law thus far is the 
opening of a school for domestic science, starting its curriculum with 
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a course upon dietetics for nurses. This school could not have been 
established if it had not been promised the support of several hospitals 
that were bound to give that experience to their pupil nurses in order 
to meet the demands of the state law. 

Last year one school was in a quandary as to how its pupils were 
to get sufficient instruction in cooking, but Miss Nutting, of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, allowed the class to take a course at the 
school connected with that hospital. 

When the new cooking-school opened, the superintendent of the 
school above referred to, on learning that the sixteen lessons in cook- 
ing for twelve nurses would cost $75, was afraid she could not raise 
the money. However, much to her surprise, she found it was com- 
paratively easy on account of the gratification expressed by the 
patients regarding the improvement in the diet as a result of the 
education of the class that had taken lessons at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

The real test of the worth of the law is coming two or three years 
later, when the Nurse Board of Examiners will have an opportunity 
to compare the standard of graduates of different hospitals educated 
under the requirements of the law and of those who have been in 
training during the transition period. 

It has not been easy for all the schools to meet the requirements, 
and it will take time to make sure that in seeming to do so — according 
to circulars of information — they really have accomplished the purpose. 
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FOR SORE FEET 

When the feet are sore, as from long walking, take a teaspoonful 
of Epsom salts, five or six drops of tincture of capsicum, and put in 
a shallow basin of water — just enough to cover the soles of the feet— 
and soak them twenty minutes. One will be surprised at the relief 
this will give. It will also cure burning of the feet, that so many are 
troubled with in the summer. 



There is a difference between one who can feel ashamed before 
his own soul, and one who is only ashamed before his fellow-men. 



